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F rime Objective in Latin: Humanitas 
y teach Latin? Cicero gave the answer over 
vain—for humanitas, those qualities of mind 
which mark the cultured human being. 
must this be done through Latin instead of 
: translations? For one thing, there are as 
wanslations as there are translators. Even in 

e of the Bible, there is constant striving for 

mslation. Hence, ideally, one resorts to the 
te and the Septuagint, and likewise to the 
. One’s need of material food is not satisfied 
jicture of a banquet; one’s need of spiritual 
pet satisfied by translation. 

y person must satisfy himself; and if he is to 
his ideally, he must know the original language. 
equently, we have as our immediate, technical 
tive in Latin the teaching of the individual to 
[Latin con amore and with understanding. Since 
mill bring what he gets therefrom over into his 
language, we must teach him to express what 
#s in Latin in the best possible English. Much 
than just skill in reading is the desired result; 
bal result is an attitude toward life which has 
jaccepted under the term culiured. 


“Reason and Speech” in Cicero 


As part of the fundamental aim, Cicero has fre- 
illy stressed ratio oratioque. That is what the 
ent would carry away from his study to use in 
“Maily life—“his intelligence expressing itself 
igh speech.” This means that, as the lawyer 
is law by means of the case system, the student 
is the art of effective reading and writing from 
the reads of the ancient experts in the art. If 
tidy of Latin does not improve a student’s grasp 
he art of expression, the time spent on the study 
me wasted. 
me of this will appeal to those educationists 
only stock in trade is the material and the 
Meral, a day living program concerned with 
Bacon called the “shows” of things. The an- 
Wrote sub specie aeternitatis, and to that end 
perfecit. That is a far cry from the way 
elers are dashed off today. Gilbert Murray, the 
F of our living classicists, is an example of 
objective is—humanitas. That is a far cry 
the brashness of one whose life has been de- 
tothe things of the day. 
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I freely admit that Latin has two powerful ene- 
mies: The teacher who is so intellectually and emo- 
tionally blind that he can see nothing in the content 
of what he teaches—in the De Bello Gallico of 
Caesar, for example—although the struggle for 
freedom stands out with a clearness and result sug- 
gesting those that have but now stood out in Hun- 
gary. The teacher who cannot catch the democratic 
ardor that fired Vercingetorix, who cannot suffer 
with the people of Alesia, had better quit. He is 
pedagogically myopic to a degree that is incurable. 


Undue Worship of Grammar and “Realien” 


The second is the “grammar-minded” teacher, who 
insists the student know all the facts and rules before 
he gets his teeth into the meat of the subject. He 
insists on all the declensions and all the cases in all 
the numbers, regardless of the fact that no Roman 
ever learned Latin that way until he reached school. 
Practically, the nominative, the accusative, and the 
ablative carry on a long way, and, in the case of the 
last, the prepositions used indicate its meaning and 
use. So, too, in the matter of verbs. A synopsis in 
complete form is not needed, nor a complete con- 
jugation ; the third person singular and plural of the 
present, perfect, and imperfect will carry a student 
through much of what he wants and needs to read. 
These forms can be given in the vocabulary without 
regard to conjugations. Only when he begins Cicero 
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will a student need to know the second person or the 
plural of the first. That boils down to grammar for 
immediate use and takes the curse off the study of 
forms. 

Perhaps there is a third enemy of Latin, the 
teacher who thinks pictures of temples and statues 
and houses are necessary to make the subject palata- 
ble, as well as all sorts of pageants and plays. As 
sidelights upon the main stream, these have value; 
but as substitutes they are worthless. They do not 
result in humanitas; they are merely interludes, 
because they are things, not ideas or ideals. Their 
value lies in that they cast light upon ideas and 
ideals. If they do not, they hamper the attainment of 
the fundamental objective. 


Use of the Latin We Have 

What is needed for our purpose is not made Latin, 
but a wise choice from classical Latin of the many 
materials already available. Since at the present 
time two years of Latin is the most many students 
will take unless they are fired with an appreciation 
of what good literature does for them, we can not 
afford to spend a year on just sentences and mate- 
rials which practice the rules of the language. Ovid, 
Livy, Gellius, even some of the later writers, such as 
Apuleius and his Metamorphoses, furnish materials 
that may be worked over so that students may gain 
a feeling for the content at the same time that they 
learn how to read the language. 

Moreover, in the light of the newer discoveries 
that the language of the Mycenaean Age was Greek, 
the legends concerning Perseus, Heracles, Theseus, 
Jason take on new meanings. They are opening up 
the old world to man, just as Columbus opened up the 
new. Moreover, they have a love story intertwined 
that students enjoy. 

Teachers of the classics, therefore, will do well to 
cease lamenting and hanging crepe upon their lot. 
A vibrant, interested person who makes humanitas 
his objective will accomplish just that and give his 
students something they will remember through the 
years, something which they will recall and for 
which they will express thanks on every occasion 


that their paths may cross. Charles A. Tonsor 


Principal, Grover Cleveland High School, 
Brooklyn 37, New York 





Oratory at Rome had . . . attained a high degree 
of perfection when Cicero entered on public life. Its 
golden age was indeed, in the estimation of some 
critics, already over; old men spoke with admiring 
regret of the speeches of the younger Scipio and of 
Gaius Gracchus; and the death of the great pair of 
friendly rivals, Crassus and Antonius, left no one at 
the moment who could be called their rival.—J. W. 
Mackail, Latin Literature. 
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Unity of the Phaedrus, | 


The Phaedros offers to the hasty reader of 
literal or obvious meaning a variety of themes, Te 
lecture hall of a sophist, a scene of beautiful Nature 
outside the city, a sophistic speech against love a8 4 
form of sickness, a first Socratic speech in reply, 
second Socratic speech containing the uiOog of souls 
and gods in heaven; then, abruptly, a return to th 
first speech considering its form of composition, a 
Egyptian story about the invention of script, 
prayer to Pan; these seemingly divergent theng 
interpersed with light conversations between S. 
rates and Phaedrus, which seem more like log 
mortar than like convincing transitions. And yet, i: 
this meandering dialogue, Plato warns that a speah 
is not understood except as an organic whole an 
out of itself with a beginning, middle, and end (26. 
265). Underneath the many-colored surface (27%) 
is a strict systematic unity: true to life in its founh. 
tions, sure of its dialectical logic, and as firm av 
beautiful in its proportions as a Greek temple, Th 
Phaedrus is a paragon of Plato’s art in interweaviny 
the real philosophical problem with the apparett 
themes of conversation, such that its philosophy js 
both “revealed to the wise, but unbelievable ty 
literal-minded pedants” (245c). 































Apparent and Real Themes 
The Introduction (227-230e) is a masterpiece of: 
philosophical exposition. The philosophical situation 
is established by Socrates as he meets the student 
Phaedrus, still flushed with an exciting lecture y 
Lysias, whose hidden speech he carries with him, 
intending to learn it by heart. Socrates invite 
Phaedrus to a shady sycamore tree near the brook 
Elissus, an idyllic spot adorned by statues; overtly 
to acquaint him with the Lysias speech, but in reality 
because Socrates’ pedagogical love for the handsome 
youth is awakened; he wants, a jealous lover, to wi 
the soul of Phaedrus, whom he sees enthralled by his 
rival Lysias. This battle of love is the situation 
throughout the whole dialogue, the speech of Lysias 
is merely the occasion, the temporal beginning of the 
essential situation. The ridiculous theme of the Ly 
ias speech, that an egotistic non-lover should be prt 
ferred to a pathological lover, is the apparent them 
of conversation; if it is mistaken as the theme of the 
dialogue, the structure and the unity of it are® 
surely missed as one misses the Respublica if t 
is read as a political treatise on “government.” The 
real theme is introduced, not by Lysies or Phaedris 
but by Socrates, who raises the question of sel- 
knowledge (230a). “I am not able to know myself 
in accordance with the Delphian inscription ; it W 
seem ridiculous to me being in ignorance of this 
investigate foreign things. ... Am I an 
more complicated and swollen with passion than the 
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grpent Typho, or a tamer organism and more uni- 
ied, participating by nature in some divine and un- 
ibscured destiny 2?” The universal question “What is 
nan?” is at the same time the individual question of 
yerates, of each “TI myself.” The unity of the whole 
mn is introduced in relation to the chaotic animal 
yssibility in us, bordering on the monstrous 
(fypho) ; in relating to himself as unifying and 
altivating or “taming” himself; and in relation to 
nabsolute religious imperative, whose absoluteness 
isindicated in Socrates’ inability to live fully up to 
it This theme of the dialogue is further contrasted 
with the dAAdrova, the “foreign things” of nature. 
‘for land and trees do not desire to teach me any- 
thing, but men in the city do” (230d). Natural 
gience also is a kind of truth (229c), but the best 
me may expect there are varying degrees of proba- 
tility in each particular instance (229e). It has an 
alightening value with reference to the myths of 
ppular religion. But to reduce those myths to 
tatural explanations is negative, a waste of time and 
pedantic (229c-e). As we shall see later, myths may 
aso be used in a positive, meaningful, and philo- 
sophical sense. 

Philosophy is search for truth, that is its logical 
form of reflection; and it is the question of self- 
knowledge on different levels of values, that is its 
content. The Introduction to the Phaedrus thus con- 
tains the Platonic definition of philosophy as the 
logical reflection on all values of human existence in 
reality. This is rounded out, immediately following 
the stirring problem, with an aesthetic presentation 
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+ overtly a object of natural science, which preceded it. 
n reality @ The real theme of the dialogue is at the same time 
andsom @ ‘used with the philosophical-pedagogical situation, 
r, to wil lysias and his speech presenting the natural, unsure 
d by his @ ™n; Phaedrus presenting a man of aesthetic feeling 
situation  (227c) and enthusiasm, misled and dazzled by 
f Lysis § “phistic rhetoric; and Socrates, representing Pla- 
g of the F ‘ic philosophy in person, and also eager to win the 
the Lys § Ptomising youth for true philosophy. 
| be pre 
t theme Speech of Lysias 
eoftte ® The speech of Lysias, read to Socrates by 
.. edrus, begins with the words “about my own 
. A affairs,” in contrast to the first Socratic speech which 
i” Mt & begins with “about each subject.” This beginning 
— gives the “standpoint” of an isolated egotism. Plato 
po Dlausibly and consciously composes an expression 
ee fa confused mind which does not know what he is 
thin t “ying. But in spite of this incoherent rambling he 
port Manages to convey, indirectly, a very comprehensive 
isthe bychology of an unhappy subjectivism, devoid of 





any universal or shared objectives. The speech pre- 
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sents life as a sickness (231d). It warns against 
“love” as a particularly virulent disease; but the cold, 
calculating egotism, which gives this advice to keep 
away from it, is no less pathological than its oppo- 
site. “Lover” and “non-lover” in the speech are 
interchangeable, because both envisage the momen- 
tary self-gratification of an organism, or rather, not 
an organism but a momentary bundle of appetites 
and sensations. But in this twaddle of irrationality 
we nevertheless learn something; as Socrates later 
remarks (235e), there is something to be learned 
even from the worst of writers. Like beads on a 
string, without inner order, connected by an un- 
connecting external relation of “and then,” aphorism 
follows aphorism, all characterizing the natures of 
irrational incontinence or pathological passion. Man 
is seen as overwhelmed by passions (231la), subject 
to their fickleness (231a-b), robbed of responsibility 
and made “nameless” (231b), subject to temporal 
change of many appetites and deprived of logic, los- 
ing his mind (231e¢-d), accepting instead a general 
public opinion as his guide (231le-232), becoming 
victim of a boring indifference, result of the whirl of 
meaningless changes (232b); passions possess him 
and make him possessive (here “lover” and “non- 
lover” change places, 232c), the hunt for pleasure 
and self-gratification drives to lies and flattery (232e, 
233a-b), he finds no ground of life, nothing to live 
for, and substitutes rewards and external results 
(233d-234a). The conclusion is reached that “lover” 
and “non-lover” are equally valueless, and all de- 
pends on external circumstances, but nevertheless 
both are to be recommended as having utility for 
selfishness (234c). 


Comment by Socrates 


In this interpretation, we have already taken in 
and made use of the Socratic criticism following this 
remarkably skillful composition of rhetoric, which 
does not know its own meaning (234d-237b). This 
purely vital or irrational level of discourse can be 
understood only from a higher level than its own. 
However, it cannot but employ some expressions 
such as “being reasonable,” which do not belong to 
its own sphere, but enhance the sophistic glitter and 
ambiguity. 

Socrates comments on the aphoristic style (234e), 
the repetitiousness of the Sophist which expresses 
the same matter as if he talked about differences 
(235a), points out its frivolity “as if the speaker 
did not care” (235a) ; the problem of love, however, 
is not only a momentary tickle, but an old and vener- 
able human problem (235b). Sappho and Anacreon 
and philosophers (“writers in prose”) have said 
memoral + things “of which I too am filled,” but 
the tradition is not what counts, if we cannot appro- 
priate its meaning (235c-d). 





Challenged by Phaedrus to produce a “better 
speech” than Lysias, Socrates picks the word “con- 
scious reflection” and unconsciousness, which Lysias 
has used or rather abused. Love is a universal hu- 
man energy which demands clear reflection and clear 
expression, which we can have only if we are both 
participating in it and reflecting about it, being open 
to richness of human experience (235-236a). Soc- 
rates accepts the challenge and, in order to please 
Phaedrus and win his soul, he pretends to compete 
with Lysias, Phaedrus’s idol, in a speech over the 
same theme of the “sick Eros.” He practices what 
modern psychoanalysis would call a “transfer” from 
Lysias to himself out of love for the youth. He calls 
on the Muses to engage the artistic enthusiasm of 
Phaedrus for philosophy and “veils his face for 
shame” because the sick Eros is not the true Eros 
to whom Phaedrus is to be guided. He begins his 
“enforced fairy tale” (ut00¢) addressed to Phaedrus 
as fairy tales usually begin: Once upon a time there 
was a fair boy . . . (237a-b). 


Second Speech in Two Parts 


The second speech “about each subject” (237b- 
241d) falls into two parts. The first (237b-238c) 
lays down principies, the second (238d-241d) applies 
the principles to the restatement of the first speech. 

The many do not know the essence of that about 
which they think. They therefore can not come to a 
rational agreement with themselves or among them- 
selves. Not having agreed on the principle of any 
investigation in the first place, they necessarily re- 
main within the realm of the apparent, of what is 
likely to happen. This is the same term applied to 
those who know external nature from the outside. 
There is, then, a strict correlation between reason 
and the essential nature of the problem reflected 
upon. 

The Nature of Love 


The problem here is the nature of love. Lysias 
only knew and talked about shifting and momentary 
advantages and disadvantages to an isolated individ- 
ual, but we must ask what the essential nature of 
love is and what it means to man knowing it. Eros 
is a kind of striving towards harmony and agree- 
ment, but its ideal goals are different. The natural 
love as instinct or appetite is given to us by our 
animal nature but there is also a striving which is 
foreign to the natural impulse, an intention which 
goes out for values or “beautiful things.” The latter 
is not natural, but requires an effort to achieve it. 
The one is guided by momentary pleasures, which 
may always be miscalculated, the latter seeks a “best 
life.” To miss this is not only a vital mistake or 
foolishness, but a failure in our existence, a sin. 
The sensuous vitality is irrational, it drives and 
draws us towards those many, changing images 
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which promise satisfaction; the spiritual inten 
on the other hand, guides and rules. Vitality Withoy 
a guiding direction would be blind and drunk, spi. 
itual love without vitality would be empty and with, 
out force. 

































































































































Man is between this irrational impulse and tyi™ Socrates 
striving towards a best, and in this middle postin [M fe is read 
he is supported by a third kind of love. It is the jo; fH and as edu 
in beauty, the aesthetic love, which sees the ideal ¢ 
harmony in a sensuous and bodily presence, Ty 
aesthetic lover does not follow reason, but his striy. The thi 
ing is overwhelmed by beauty, and so he achieys nates, con 
something which resembles philosophy without being inst part 1 
it. This “noble impulse” is the nature of Phaedr: If love 
and Socrates hopes that his aesthetic enthusiasm yij former ST 
be the bridge for him, who is indeed in betwea her mal 
Lysias and Socrates, to follow, at least aesthetically, an also | 
his philosophic guide (238c-e). “You are the cany ind prod 
for those dithyrambs.” anthusias 

With the gain of a provisional understanding of and pedes 
the essence of a threefold human love, it is now easy ff ynge ig 2 
to put the Lysias speech firmly in its place. Socrates tion of th 
now does what we have already anticipated in con ticipating 
menting on the Lysias speech. It is characterizedal§ The fi 
the expression of a vital-natural egotism in abstra. science, 
tion and isolation from what makes man proper & this is t] 
human. This isolation of the natural-vital side of BF joyel of « 
human nature is, in its consequences, full of thow & yith its 
pernicious traits which Lysias has quite rightly pro “oredict 
fessed. A ‘demented lover” is indeed not to bepr § the g 
ferred to a lover who has also and in addition to vital B tion of 1 
desires a mind (241c). Otherwise, he who this & possas, 
chooses would give himself “up to a faithless, moros, B eyde gs 
envious, disagreeable being, hurtful to his estate & olution 
hurtful to his health, and still more hurtful to th B (Aeschy 
cultivation of his soul, than which there neither & feation 
nor ever will be in truth anything more honored it & ¢ the ; 
the eyes of gods and men. Consider this, fair youh B Qposioi, 

. 2” (239e). This is emphasized again in 256: B qh. 
“A greater good whether by human wisdom or divine graspin 
inspiration cannot come to man.” through 

There is a pretty play of words here (238): B the sou 
Phaedrus had forced Socrates to make his speech! & ancient 
reminding him of his superior strength. Socrates This, 2 
now hopes that mere physical strength may becom hiques, 
the occasion for him to recognize the superior Powe & duce g 
of love. in 288 

cal ma 
Transition to Second Socratic Speech of sen: 

The transition (241d-248e) to the second Socrat B Her 
speech demands that the negative estimate of Ero  highes 
as a natural and undirected libido be followed by# & steate 
positive appreciation of Eros as divine gift (242e). gods. 
This is required by our definition. It is also r self, 
by Socrates’ conscience (242), which always tels B ltise 
him when he has done something wrong or the w 
against God. This is the prophetic power of the lover 
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(242c) Not to follow the voice of conscience is to be 
inded to divine reality (243). The love we have 
en blaming is an unfree or slavish passion; this 
tame makes sense only if it comes from a love which 
isfree of bondage (248c). 

Socrates therefore now unveils his face (243b). 
eis ready to face his responsibility as philosopher 
das educational guide. 


Third Speech in Twe Parts 


The third speech (244-257b), the second by Soc- 
ntes, contains, like its predecessor, two parts: the 
frst part philosophical, the second mythical. 

If love were nothing but a madness, then our 
fymer speeches would be right and the sane and 
ber man would have to be preferred. But uavia 
an also be prophetic (uavrexm—a play on words) 
and productive of the highest goods of mankind, an 
athusiasm which lifts us beyond the sober, factual, 
and pedestrian level of life. Love or madness in that 
gnse is a divine gift; this ties back to the introduc- 
tin of the theme of the dialogue, that man “is par- 
ticipating by nature in some divine destiny.” 

The first form of this divine gift is empirical 
sence, which predicts the course of future events. 
This is the historical and scientific knowledge on the 
kvel of empirical belief. This is not to be confused 
with its crude and superstitious form of oracles and 
“predictions” from the flight of birds (244b-c). 

The second wavia is the moral-religious purifica- 
tion of the soul from its curses, troubles, and sick- 
nesses. Again there is a distinction here between a 
crude superstitious level and a rising to an ab- 
wlution through a “right” enthusiasm (244d-e). 
(Aeschylus has shown this process of ethical puri- 
feation and liberation from “sicknesses and curses” 
of the soul through suffering and atonement in his 
Oresteia. ) 

The third wavia is art, the gift of the Muses, 
grasping a tender and receptive soul. Stirring it 
through music and other creations, art cultivates 
the soul and opens it to the innumerable works of the 
acients, composing them into a beautiful wiuole. 
This, again, must not be confused with mere tech- 
liques, which can be soberly learned, but do not pro- 
duce genuine art (245a). This fits with the passage 
in 238 where Phaedrus is told that an unphilosophi- 
alman can have access to truth through the means 
ofsensuous (aesthetic) images. 

Here, too, art is the step towards the fourth and 
highest level of pavia, philosophy, which is the 
greatest fortune or happiness granted to man by the 
gods. This love of wisdom is the essence of love it- 
celf, Present in all those forms of self-transcendence. 
itis unbelievable to the literal-minded but evident to 

€ wise. Philosophy shows the value of love in the 
lover as well as in the beloved. We must think in 
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truth this divine and human nature of the soul as a 
striving towards values, both in its activity and in 
its effects or embodiment. This thinking is correlated 
to “seeing” values and functions (245b-c). 

Gustav E. Mueller 
University of Oklahoma 


NOTE 


1 Lane Cooper, Plato (New York 1948) 3, says the “work 
has for its subject love.” Alfred Day, Summary and Analysis 
of the Dialogues of Plato (London 1901) 66: “We come now 
to what has been regarded as the chief subject of the dialogue, 
viz., the nature of rhetoric.” A. E. Taylor, Plato: The Man 
and His Works (New York 1927) 300: “My own opinion is on 
the side of those who regard the right use of rhetoric as the 
main topic for the following simple reason... .” Paul 
Shorey, What Plato Said (Chicago 1933) 198: “The Gothic 
art of the Phaedrus merely expresses the fact that the ap- 
parently two distinct subjects of the Phaedrus, love and 
rhetoric or literary criticism, and the variety of its motives 
and episodes are not combined in as obvious and harmonious 
a sequence and unity as are the successive speeches of the 
Symposium.” 


To be concluded in the April 1957 number. 





Spring and Fall 
Margaret, are you grieving 
Over Goldengrove unleaving? 
Leaves, like the things of man, you 
With your fresh thoughts care for, can you? 
Ah! as the heart grows older 
It will come to such sights colder 
By and by, nor spare a sigh 
Though worlds of wanwood leafmeal lie; 
And yet you will weep and know why. 
Now no matter, child, the name: 
Sorrow’s springs are the same. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins, S.J. 


Tempus Vernum et Autumnale 


An piget silva aurea, Margarita, 
Cum cadant frondes? Puerili mente 
Sicut humanis foliisne curae 

Esse potest sic? 


Durius tales species subinde, heu, 

Cor frequentabit, simul ac senescit, 

Cum carens lucus foliis iacebit 
Haud gemet umquam. 


Flebis et nosces rationem eorum. 

Interest nil quo modo forte, pupa, 

Nominetur: nam dolor ipse fonte 
Nascitur uno. 


Thomas J. Kenny, S.J. 
Bellarmine College, 
Plattsburgh, New York 
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Finance Officers in Statecraft 


The present year of 1957 marks the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of the American Alexander 
Hamilton, to whom the columnist George E. Sokolsky 
(Saint Louis Globe-Democrat, January 31, 1957) has 
lately referred in these words: “perhaps more than 
any man, more than Washington or Jefferson, Ham- 
ilton was the political and financial engineer who 
built the peculiar form of government and the type 
of capitalistic society that was established here.” 
Hamilton had the distinction of contributing gener- 
ously to those essays in the Federalist Papers which 
paved the way for the adoption of the American Con- 
stitution. He had the further distinction of being the 
first incumbent—some insist the greatest—of the 
cabinet office of secretary of the treasury. His genius 
in statecraft was peculiarly that of finance. 

This same present year 1957 marks, by conven- 
tional reckoning, the two thousandth anniversary of 
the Roman principate or empire, for in 43 B.c. Cicero, 
the last great Republican, was done to death by 
assassins, and Octavian, Antony, and Lepidus openly 
entered upon that Second Triumvirate which paved 
the way for Octavian’s ultimate sole rule. And as the 
young American Republic, in the late seventeen- 
hundreds, was to be faced with menacing problems 
of finance requiring all the wizardry of a forceful 
Hamilton, so the nascent Roman principate, in those 
late years of the last century before Christ, was con- 
fronted with the task of huge financial reform and 
the rearing of a new system of economic administra- 
tion. 

The ability of Octavian himself and his immediate 
associates, and the abilities of the abler princes 
among his successors, did much to establish policies 
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and chart courses. The old Republican aerariy, 
Saturnt, state treasury in the Temple of Saturn, gare 
way in importance to the imperial fiscus or fisc~ 
much so that our word “fiscal” suggests imperiy 
rather than senatorial financing. And the Various 
princes or emperors—with, of course, many failures 
and many fluctuations—succeeded in some measur: 
in maintaining the financial fabric of empire yj 
the downfall of Rome in the West in the fifth century 
of our era. 

There was, then, no Roman Alexander Hamilty, 
at the outset of the principate, unless we shoul 
agree upon Octavian himself. But it is interesting) 
think of some of the humbler officers of state why 
administered, if they generally did not devise, the 
widespread ramifications of imperial finance. These 
as the principate developed, came to be the procun. 
tores, the “procurators,”’ men drawn from the ranks 
of the equestrian order in society and having author. 
ity solely as representatives of the prince whoy 
agents they were. Procurators, to be sure, had other 
duties than those strictly financial, though we con. 
monly associate them in a distinctive way with 
matters of finance. 

Of all the thousands of procurators who appeared 
on the wide-flung stage of Roman administration, n 
one, of course, has become so generally known a 




















the Procurator of Judaea, Pontius Pilate, befor J 
classical 





whom the Savior appeared. But literary history and 
epigraphical testimony tell us of many others. Often 
they remained for many years in imperial service, 
carrying over from one prince to his successors, 
transferring their administrative duties from one 
province of the empire to another, winning prom 
tions, sometimes rising to the level of praefecti 
“prefects,” even to that enviable post of praefectus 
praetorio or “prefect of the praetorian guard.” 

Government financial officers, in all ages, are likely 
to be unloved, and surely the Roman procurators 
(often enough, perhaps, deservedly) were in mally 
instances profoundly hated. They administered such 
important imposts as the vicensima hereditatium or 
“five per-cent inheritance tax” and the centensum 
rerum venalium or “one percent sales tax,” both de 
vised by Octavian for his military chest. Obviously, 
their success must have been somewhat prop0r 
tionate to the returns they received. 

Yet they might be quite honest. It is interestilg 
to read in an inscription from Lyons (Musée de Lym 
I 162), perhaps from the days of Severus and Care 
calla, of one Tib. Antistius Marcianus, honored 
the three provinces of Gaul with an equestrian statue 
at the altar of the Caesars, as integerrimus abstinel 
tissimusque procurator—“procurator most up t 
and most restrained.” Such men were among 
finance officers who made ancient Roman sta 
workable.—W. C. K. 
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Horace and Herrick on Carpe Diem 


_ Sapias, vina liques, et spatio brevi Haat 
Sp longam reseces. Dum loquimur, fuerit invida 
Actas: carpe diem, quam minimum credula postera 


(Hor. Carm. 1.11.6-8.) 


Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Qld time is still a-flying; _ 

And this same flower that smiles today, 
Tomorrow will be dying. 


The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun, 
The higher he’s a-getting, 

The sooner will his race be run, 
The nearer he’s to setting. 


That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer; 

But being spent, the worse, and worst 
Times still succeed the former. 

Then be not coy, but use your time, 
And while ye may, go marry; 

For having lost but once your prime, 
You may forever tarry. 


(Herrick, To the Virgins, To Make Much of Time). 























The carpe diem theme traditionally attributed to 
Horace was, in pagan times, a lively and legitimate 
apression of a quasi-Epicurean philosophy. That it 
becomes something substantially different when used 
by later poets under the aegis of Christianity has 
een largely overlooked. The philosophy of the early 
wems of Robert Herrick, among others, is certainly 
acase in point. Almost any commentator on Herrick 
islikely to describe him as “neo-pagan,” “Cavalier,” 
t ‘of the tribe of Ben,” indicating strongly that the 
dassical influence dominated his thought, submerg- 
ing his Christian sense of the hereafter and of the 
ultimate destiny of man. Curiously enough, what we 
know of his early life tends to support this position. 
He is reputed to have been somewhat dissolute or 
perhaps “cavalier” in his private life, and his Royal- 
ist sympathies tend to corroborate the general belief. 





















Elements Christian and Bacchic in Herrick 


A few more recent and perceptive commentators 
have referred to the curious ambiguity resulting 
fom Herrick’s mingling of the Christian and 
Bacchic, but even these fail to note that in most cases 
the ambiguity is fully resolved in favor of the Chris- 
tian view. A close analysis of at least a half-dozen 
of his early, anthologized poems permits no serious 
doubt about the resolution. 

Our present concern, however, is to demonstrate 
the overwhelming force of the resolution by examin- 
ng “To the Virgins, To Make Much of Time.” Most 
references to this poem actually use the term carpe 
tiem, to describe its theme. The following analysis 
intended to show how shallow the evidence is for 
such an interpretation. 

At the outset, let us agree that the famous title 
and the famous first line seem to recommend that we 

seize the day” and its pleasure while Time permits. 

Ya close examination of structure, diction, im- 
agery, and metrics can make us aware of the ironic 
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tensions which result in the opposite conclusion. In 
the opening stanza, Herrick plants several clues to 
his real purpose. If we consider the first line as 
imagery, with a physical correlative, the line can be 
interpreted only as an invitation to promiscuity, with 
clearly sexual overtones. The use of “gather” taken 
with the fact that the advice is directed to “virgins” 
suggests such a “cavalier” plurality. 


Emergence of Christian Emphasis 

Thus far, our argument is all in favor of carpe 
diem. Immediately, however, we must find ourselves 
affected by the rest of the stanza, which, metrically 
and by image, introduces curiously sombre and unin- 
viting support for the initial invitation. The falling 
accent on the feminine rhymes in “flying” and “dy- 
ing,” together with the progression in the ideas in- 
volved, indicate that the reason assigned for “seizing 
the day” is much more powerful than the conclusion 
warrants, so that it appears that Herrick deliberately 
overstates his case. 

This mere suggestion is strongly reinforced when 
we become, in the last stanza, aware of the contradic- 
tion inherent in “go marry,” which directly opposes 
the promiscuity recommended in the first line of the 
poem. Having had our sensibilities thus awakened 
to the ironies of the poem, we note that each stanza 
contains similar “torque” resulting from the juxta- 
position of antithetical elements. In stanza two, the 
ambivalent “still” when accompanied by “a-flying” 
is the clear instance. In stanza three, the startling 
shift from “best”? to “worse and worst” is the clue. 


Climax of the Contention 

By this time, we should be responsive to the em- 
phasis Herrick is placing on the natural antipathy 
between the two words—“spent” and “used.” The 
former suggests used up, wasted, in the very sense of 
the first line—in promiscuity and satiety. ‘Used,” 
on the other hand, suggests subordinated to further 
purpose and echoes the “make much of Time” of the 
title. These two ideas embody the central conflict 
of the poem. That the resolution of this conflict is 
clear and unmistakable becomes apparent when we 
examine the central allusion of the poem. 

When Matthew relates, in his twenty-fifth chapter, 
the parable of the wise and foolish virgins, he refers 
to precisely the same conflict. If there is doubt that 
the parable is being alluded to, we need only point 
out the definite article “the” of the title, the word 
“lamp” in stanza two, and the word “prime” in the 
last stanza. But the real strength of our position 
rests on the almost incredible parity between parable 
and poem. The five foolish virgins in Matthew find 
themselves locked out of the wedding ceremony be- 
cause their oil is “spent” and their lamps extin- 
guished. The wise virgins, on the other hand, had 
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carefully husbanded their oil and were prepared for 
the coming of the Bridegroom, Christ. 

It seems clear, then, that analysis insists that 
Herrick’s attitude, as expressed in this poem at any 
rate, is far removed from the pagan carpe diem 
position. The poem actually admonishes us to “buy 
terms divine in selling hours of dross,” and to use 
our Time so as to provide for the Judgment and for 
eternity. 

This analysis is only one of a substantial number 
of observations which seem to recommend a re- 
evaluation of Herrick and possibly of some others 
whose preoccupations are similar. There seems to be 
abundant proof that Herrick, although he “makes 
use of” the carpe diem theme, has no slightest 
thought of subscribing to it or of recommending it to 
others. While to Horace the idea had soundness and 
validity, in a Christian context it can only subserve a 
more inclusive teleological position; it has been out- 
lawed by the fact of the Incarnation. Within a dec- 
ade of Horace’s death, the event which would vitiate 
carpe diem was to occur, and Herrick, classical as he 
was, wanted to celebrate its obsequies. 

Victor P. Staudt 
Saint Louis University 





Perotti’s Monodia on the Death 
of His Brother 


Among the unedited works of Niccolo Perotti is 
his Monodia in obitu Severi Perotti fratris. Al- 
though Severus Perotti died not later than 1466,’ 
the work was composed shortly before? 1472 when— 
along with three other monodies—it was dedicated to 
a Venetian prelate, Pietro Foscari.? Renaissance 
scholars will be interested in this short oration of 
Perotti’s because it had an important purpose: to 
introduce into Latin literature a new prose genre 
from Greek oratory. In his dedicatory preface 
Perotti wrote: Hoc genus dictionis Graeci monodiam, 
quasi funebrem quendam cantum et lachrimis miz- 
tum, appellant: quales erant quae apud maiores 
nostros neniae dicebantur.* Perotti tried to illustrate 
this oratorical type by two translations of classical 
models. The first was the lament of Aristeides (ca. 
117/129-180 A.D.) on the earthquake at Smyrna 
(178 A.D.),®° and the second was Libanius’s (ca. 314- 
391 aA.D.)*® funeral oration at the death of the Em- 
peror Julian. Two modern examples were also given: 
a translation of Cardinal Bessarion’s monody upon 
the death of Emperor Manuel II Paleologus (died 
July 21, 1425) and Perotti’s own composition on the 
death of his brother. 

Only four MSS of Perotti’s monody are known to 
exist:? Vat. Lat. 6835, Cod. Membran., saec. xv, ff. 
45y-51’, designated as A; Vat. Lat. 8750, Cod. Chart., 
saec. xv, ff. 98'-101’, designated as B; Vat. Lat. 8086, 
Cod. Chart., saec. xv, ff. 241-244", designated as C;*® 
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Vat. Lat. 6526, Cod. Chart., saec. xvii, ff, 50-53: 
designated as D.° Mercati believes A is an auto. 
graph,” and our own collation leads us to 
with his view that this is the best MS. It is, however 
missing two folia which were already lacking in th 
seventeenth certury when D was copied from 4 for 
Torquatus Perotti. The lacuna must be supple 
from B and C. A cursory glance at the textual var. 
ants will show that C is generally more exact tha 
Bo 

In this critical recension Perotti’s spelling hy 
been made to conform to more classical usage, but 
important variants are cited in the critical appar. 
tus."* We wish to thank the officials of the Knights § 
of Columbus Vatican Film Library at Saint Louis 
University for permission to make use of MSS, 
and C. We also wish to thank the Reverend L, J 
Daly, S. J., and the Reverend Ernest J. Burrus, $J, 
for aid in securing microfilm copies of MSS A an 
D from the Vatican Library. 

























NOTES TO THE INTRODUCTION 

1 Giovanni Mercati, Per la Cronologia della Vita e degi 
Scritti di Niccolo Perotti: Studi e Testi 44 (1925) 70. 2... 
nostram quoque monodiam post alias omnes addidimus, quam 
paulo ante in Severi fratris acerbissimo funere infoelics 
meditati sumus: Perotti’s preface of 1472, cited in Mereati 
op. cit. (supra, n.1) 155. 3 Ibid. 70. 4 Ibid. 154. A slightly 
different and fuller description is given in Perotti’s Corm- 
copia; cf. Mercati, op. cit. (supra, n. 1) 154, note 2 5 

illiam Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Bio 
and Mythology (Boston 1867) I 295, art. “Aristeides, P. 
Aelius.” 6 Ibid. II 774-776, art. “Libanius.” 7 Revilo P. 
Oliver, Niccolé Perotti’s Version of the Enchiridion of Epic 
tetus (Urbana 1954) 152. 8 These MS designations ar 
Mercati’s; cf. op. cit. (supra, n. 1) 151. 9 For purposes of 
collation we have added D to Mercati’s designations given 
above, even though D is almost a verbatim copy of A. 10 
Mercati, op. cit. (supra, n. 1) 182, 151. 11 Ibid. 151. Mor 
detailed description is also found on page 136. 12 MS Cis 
described somewhat by Mercati, ibid. 151. 13 MS B is de 
scribed briefly by Mercati, ibid. 151, 108. 14 Those interested 
in orthographic variants may consult Oliver, op. cit. (supm, 
n. 7) 42-48, 46. 


NICOLAI PEROTTI MONODIA IN OBITV SEVERI 
PEROTTI FRATRIS INCIPIT 

Seuere frater, mi—inquam—optime ac suauissime 
frater, dormisne? Et magnitudine dolorum quos' ti 
simul diebus sustinuisti fatigatus, in hunc torporet 
deuenisti? An uero mortuus es, et spiritus ille dis 
hominibusque gratissimus exangue hoc corpus I® 
liquit? Si uiuis, cur fratri tuo non respondes? Cw 
flentem, ut paulo ante faciebas, non consolaris? Cut 
oculos non attollis? Ubi sunt lumina illa gemini 
aemula sideribus? Ubi forma illa oris mei quae meal 
faciem, uultumque meum, et me totum tanta simil 
tudine referebat? Unde pallor iste, et macies! 
Unde ista tam cito lineamentorum? omnium facia 
mutatio? Si mortuus es, quomodo, carissime fratet, 
discedere me uiuo e uita potuisti? Optabasne, a 
saepe te dicentem audiui, quanquam me multo ium 
esses, prior mori ne fratrem, quem plusquam te 
ipsum diligebas, te superstite, aliquando morientel 
uideres? At quomodo non cogitasti grauiorem 
morte ipsa uitam sine te esse futuram? Qu 
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ys tam cito reliquisti? Unde* tam repentina ista 
wrtis acerbitas? Cur tantae indolis florem imma- 
rum amisimus ? 

Sed cum quo loquor? Aut quid loquor miser? In- 
flix ego in quantum maercrem ex quanto gaudio 
jxidi! Mortuus est, ut uideo, frater meus: non 
girat amplius, non mouetur, frigent membra. Nullus 
«tin corpore toto‘ sensus. O me miserum! O om- 
iium quos terra sustinet infelicissimum qui tali fide, 
irtute, grauitate ornatum® fratrem amisi:* homi- 
ym spectatissimum, hominem summo consilio,’ 
guma uirtute, summa integritate® praeditum, 
gmium uotorum meorum, laborum, sollicitudinum® 


3 vcium, in cuius humeris non modo familia nostra 


amis, sed tota ciuitas et uniuersa patria conquiesce- 
wt” Quando te amplius aspiciam, mi frater? 
Quando te uidebo summo mane priuata negotia 
mi obeuntem, mox uero incedentem per urbem 
magna caterua: praesidium clientibus, opem amicis, 
¢uniuersis"? ciuibus splendorem consilii tui porri- 
gntem? Non erant in urbe nostra, te uiuo, neces- 
wriae leges, non iura, non magistratus. Omnes tu 
wlus causas ut arbiter decidebas; omnes lites com- 
pnebas. Nec uerebaris, ut Bias* dicere solebat, ne 
in diseernendis’* litibus ex duobus amicis alterum 
feres inimicum, sed utrumque tibi amicum aut 
faiebas aut seruabas. Ideoque etiam inter amicos 
libentissime iudicabas. 

Quid ego te, o infelix patria, amplius optem aspi- 
wre? Etsi enim tanta sit natalis soli uis, tanta gratia 
it Atticam® illam in asperrimis* saxis instar niduli 
pndentem sapientissimus uir immortalitati ante- 
pneret, nullam tamen de te concipere animo dul- 
wdinem amplius potero cum ille perierit cuius 
mxime gratia te petebam. Iacebo posthac squalore 
maestus atque afflictus, et in lamentis tantum luc- 
tue uersabor. Quibus enim rebus oblectari sine te 
iser ac perfrui possim qui mihi mea luce iucundior, 
tea uita carior eras? Omnis animi mei firmitas 
tillapsa est, nec consolari me ipsum amplius, nec 
diorum consolationes recipere potero. Quin potius 
ilis excitabor ad fletum, et hunc quasi alienatae 
watis errorem magis augebo. Omnis mea cogitatio 
ete erit, frater carissime. Ecce iam mecum repeto 
tam illam dum uiueres dulcissimam consuetudi- 
wm: quomodo una colloqui et corridere et uicissim 
beneuolentia obsequi solebamus, simul legere, 
letndissimos libros, simul iocari simul ludere, simul 

butare dissentire interdum sine odio (mox ipsa 
"rssima dissensione condire consensus nostros), 
tncere aliquid inuicem aut discere, loqui de suauis- 
iis liberis tuis, desiderare absentes cum molestia,”® 
‘lm uoluptate suscipere uenientes, eosque pari 
tuudio osculari atque amplecti.¢ 

Versatur mihi ante oculos quanta in te probitas 
it, quanta pietas, humanitas, liberalitas, constantia 

dolores, etiam ac metus robur; qua animi 
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fortitudine, qua medicorum admiratione mensium 
quattuor ualetudinem tulisti ut me saepenumero con- 
solabaris, ut ego ne uerbum** quidem respondere tibi 
prae doloris magnitudine poteram. 

An uero obliuisci unquam huius temporis potero 
quo tibi languentes oculos his infelicissimis claudo 
manibus, et corpus hoc frigidum atque exangue com- 
plector? Mox autem immaturum ante me funus ferri 
conspiciam, et tot hominum”™ uoces audiam caelum 
aetheraque complentes? O sol, qui tellurem omnem, 
et quicquid telluris sustinet globus clarissimo lumine 
mortalibus illustras: cur mihi hodie illuxisti** ut tam 
infelix atque amarum spectaculum cernerem? Uti- 
nam neque orientem te unquam neque occidentem 
uidissem! Quid enim mihi profuturus’ fuit omnis 
ante actae uitae quamuis felicissimus cursus, si con- 
specturus fratris mei acerbissimum funus ante me 
fui? O frater, tune tanto labore e saeuissimi tyranni* 
manibus paulo ante patriam nostram eripuisti ut 
mox, illa florente, te in ulnis meis spiritum exhalan- 
tem uiderem? Illud magis dolendum quod quo tem- 
pore parta nostrae rei publicae quies atque tran- 
quillitas erat, is nobis sublatus est cuius ingenio, 
uigilantia, industria, uitae etiam periculo parta erat. 

Quid tu®® nunc ages, infelicissime pater, et tu,” 
Elyssa,?* coniunx, et uos, paruuli nati: quos omnes 
uidere uideor iam iam super acerbissimum funus 
uestra uiscera consumpturos? Ego uero quomodo 
uos*? intueri amplius potero, quomodo lucem aspicere, 
illo mihi immatura morte indignissime rapto, cum 
quo tanta concordia, fide, simplicitate uiuebam? Quo 
me miser posthac uertam? Quo me conferam? In 
forumne? Sed uacua fraterna praesentia subsellia 
inueniam. An in patrias aedes? At occurret mihi* 
infelicissimus senex cum paruis liberis, maesti omnes 
ac sordidati, tum coniunx et uniuersa domus luctu 
et lacrimis omnia complentes. Quid mihi afferre* 
amplius solacii poterit uel argentum uel aurum, uel 
ebur, uel reliqua supellex? Quid domus, praedia, 
agri? Quid armenta, quid greges, quid serui, quid 
ancillae—illo mihi sublato cuius maxime gratia haec 
omnia placebant? Obtenebratum est iam cor meum 
ut quis aut ubi sim nesciam. Quidquid aspicio mors 
est, et est mihi aer ipse supplicium, et paterna domus 
atque ipsa patria summa infelicitas. 

Expetunt te circumquaque oculi mei, carissime 
frater, et non uident. Querit te uox mea, et non 
uenis. Odi omnia quod te non uideo. Nec mihi dicit 
quispiam, “Ecce ueniet,” quemadmodum de absente 
dum uiueres dicebatur. Solus fletus mihi dulcis est. 
Solae lacrimae placent. Hae successerunt”* fratri 
meo in deliciis animi mei.¢ Quid quod contra dia- 
lecticorum’ omnium?’ disciplinam duo contraria in 
me simul esse experior! Amo enim atque appeto 
mortem ut me ex tanto maerore auferat, et quod 
fratrem meum abstulerit atrocissimis odiis insequor 
consumpturamque repente omnis homines _ puto, 
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quando mihi illum unum arripere potuit. Miror iam 
aliquem uiuere quod” ille mortuus est, et me quid”® 
uiuam quasi non intelligo.£ Non mihi amplius ami- 
corum solacia placent. Non nemorum aut siluarum 
amoenitas grata est. Non ludis, non cantu oblectari 
amplius possum. Non suaue olentia loca perquiro. 
Non conuiuiorum uoluptate allicior. Non me pisca- 
tiones, non uenationes, non illa quondam gratissima 
litterarum studia iuuant. Aestuo, suspiro, fleo, con- 
sumor. Lux ipsa mihi inuisa est, et quicquid aliud 
est quam frater meus mihi displicet praeter suspiria, 
et luctum, et lacrimas. In his®® solum quiescere ali- 
quantulum ac recreari uideor,® nec alium esse iam" 
usum mei ueluti superis repugnantibus credo. O 
quanta rerum mortalium inconstantia! Quanta 
uarietas! Ubi nunc est laudator ille studiorum 
meorum, et meorum operum tam gratus testis atque 
spectator? Siccine mori potuit illud immortalitate 
dignum ingenium?*? Siccine illa humanitas, illa 
uirtus extingui? Ubi est illa-sententiarum ubertas? 
Illa maiestas uerborum? Illi affectus tam uehe- 
mentes, uarii, copiosi, ad permouendos animos 
semper instructi? Ubi cygnea illa uox? Ubi lusciniae 
cantus?** Deflete, musae, alumnum uestrum! Periit 
lux illa praeclari atque excellentis ingenii: magnum 
cum illa damnum litterae ac bonarum artium studia 
fecerunt. Sed quae sunt quas audio uoces? Qui 
planctus? Qui luctus? Qui ululatus? Concurrent, ecce, 
ciues! Gemit omnis populus: omnis ordo, omnis 
sexus,** omnis aetas maeret. Permixtae uiris eiulant 
mulieres, et crines unguibus genasque dilacerant. 
Lapides certe ipsi, et parietes, et templa, ac tecta 
urbis lugere uidentur. O deformatam tuo interitu 
urbem nostram, quam tu, frater, paulo ante fugatis 
inde tyrannis*** non sine uitae tuae discrimine, 
florentissimam reddideras. An ideo propulsandam e 
uisceribus rei publicae tam pestiferam calamitatem 
putasti, ut alios laetos atque** florentes relinqueres, 
solus ipse perires? Quid tibi consilia tua profuerunt? 
Quid animi magnitudo? Quid labores? Quid pericula? 
Nihil enim praetermittendum unquam*’ existimasiti 
ut patriam quibuscumque modis posses iuuares, sub- 
leuares, extolleres. Nunc tu peristi, optime ac** caris- 
sime frater. Nos uero frui sine te rebus abs te partis 
absque dolore poterimus? Testor hunc infelicissi- 
mum diem testem calamitatis meae. Nisi mos pa- 
trius, nisi religio uetaret, sequerer te repente. Fa- 
cerem finem lacrimis, et hunc luctum, hunc maero- 
rem, hance quouis genere mortis acerbiorem uitam 
optatissima morte finirem.*% 


NICOLAI PEROTTI MONODIA IN OBITV SEVERI 
FRATRIS FINIT FOELICITER.*° 


APPARATUS CRITICUS 

1 quos A BD: quot C. 2 lineamentorum A C D: liniamen- 
torum B. 3 unde A BD: udeC. 4 corpore toto A B1C D: 
toto corpore B. 5 grauitate ornatum A C D: ornatum 
gauitate B. 6 amisi B: ammisi A: amisisti C D: amisi in 
margine C. 7 summo consilio A C D: om. B. 8 summa 
integritate A C D: om. B. 9 sollicitudinum B: solicitudinum 
A D: sollicitudinis C. 10 conquiescebat A B D: quiescebat C. 
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11 amicis et uniuersis A B1 C D: amicis et inimicis uniyery, 
B. 12 discernendis A C D: discernentibus B. 13 in asperrin; 
A B D: in amplissimis asperrimis C (amplissimig expunet 
m. prim.). 14 tuam illam A BD: illam tuamC. 15 molesti; 
A D: modestia B C. 16 uerbum A C D: uerba B. 17 honi. 
num A C D: huius modi B. 18 mihi hodie illuxistj 4 ¢p. 
mihi hodie hodie illuxisti B. 19 profuturus A C PD; pw 
futurum B. 20 tu A C D: om. B. 21 et tu A D desunt y 
esse iam ae 22 tu Elyssa C: Elyssa B. 23 uos C: om, 
24 mihi C: om. B. 25 afferre seripsimus: afferri BC. 4 
successerunt B: succerunt C. 27 dialecticorum omniun (: 
omnium dyalecticorum B. 28 quod C: quia B. 29 quid @- 
quod B C. 30 his C: hiis B. 31 esse iam rursus incipiys 
A D. 32 ingenium A B D: ignenium C. 33 cantus A (): 
ille cantus B. 384 gemit omnis populus omnis ordo om 
sexus A D C: om. B. 35 tyrannis A B D: tyrannus ¢, ¥ 
atque A C D: ac B. 37 unquam A B D: i j 
optime ac A D: om. BC. 39 finirem A B D: finerem C, 4) 
Nicolai Perotti monodia in obitu Seueri Fratris finit foi. 
citer A D: om. B: finis C. 

Ernest J. Ament 

Barbara Doering 

Joseph C. Harman, CSSp. 

John F’. Kobler, C.P. 

Richard G. Wittmann 
Saint Louis University 


NOTES TO THE LATIN TEXT 


(a) Bias of Priene in Caria was traditionally knowns 
one of the seven wise men of antiquity, and, like others in tk 
group, was given credit for having invented many wise sy. 
ings. (b) It could logically be argued that Ithacam shoul 
be substituted in the text for Atticam, since this passage is 
obviously adapted from Cicero’s ... ut Ithacam illam in 
asperrimis saxulis tamquam nidulum adfixam sapientissiny 
vir immortalitati anteponeret ... (De Or. 1.196). Sine 
Atticam, however, is the reading of all four manuscripts 
including A, which is thought to be Perotti’s autograph, it has 
seemed better to retain this reading on the assumption thi 
Perotti was guilty of a mental lapse at this point. Th 
sapientissimus vir referred to by Cicero is, of course, Ulysses, 
but whether Perotti was aware of his identity it is impossible 
to say. Consideration must be given to the possibility tha 
his manuscript of the De Oratore read Atticam at this point 
It is hard to believe that an individual with as much classic 
learning as Perotti is known to have possessed would hare 
been unaware of the fact that Cicero was here referring t 
Ulysses and that the home of Ulysses was Ithaca, not Attia 
The fact remains, however, that Atticam was clearly writta 
in A, and there is no evidence that any effort was ever malt 
to correct it. (c) Cf. Sti. August. Conf. 4.13. (d) Te 
tyrant was Luigi degli Atti, who capitulated on July 14, 1460. 
Cf. Giovanni Mercati, Per la Cronologia della Vita ¢ dei 
Seritti di Niccolo Perotti: Studi e Testi 44 (1925) 5, notes! 
and 3. (e) Sti. August. Conf. 4.9. (f) Ibid. 4.11. ] 
Ibid. 4.12. (h) See note d, supra. (i) Editor's Note: 
five graduate students whose joint opus is here presented 
began the project under the direction of Professor Chaune 
Edgar Finch, in his class Lt 284: Palaeography, during te 
academic year 1955-1956, at Saint Louis University. 





Breviora 
Vergilian Society Classical Tour 


In the summer of 1957, for teachers and others interest 
in classical, Byzantine, mediaeval, and renaissance cultur, 
the Vergilian Society of America announces a Clas 
Tour” covering a program of fifty-nine days: June 30-July ? 
Vergilian Summer School, Cumae and neighboring Larsen 
July 12-19, Sicily; July 20-29, Rome Area; July 30-A te 
Northern Italy; August 10-20, France; August 21-21, 
land. The Tour may be taken in whole or in part. 
include tuition, all transportation to sites listed, 
meals at good second-class hotels, entrance fees. 0 ; 
divisions of the Tour, the first three will be under the 
ance and direction of the Reverend Raymond Victor 9 
S.J., West Baden College (West Baden Springs, msity H 
who this year is visiting professor at the Unive 
Nijmegen (The Netherlands). The second three divisions 
be handled by Professor Alexander G. McKay, Uni 
Manitoba (Winnipeg, Canada). Requests for further 
mation, on the whole Tour or any part of it, as well as 
cations to join, should be addressed to Dr. McKay: 
closing date for applications is May 1, 1957. 


if Apostrop! 


and Wiksells 
Angchauung 
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Christian Brothers’ Latin Panel 


The Christian Brothers of Ireland Annual Educational 
(nference was held in All Hallows High School, The Bronx, 
York, on December 29, 1956. The morning General 
y, presided over by Brother Arthur A. Loftus, F.S.C., 
‘ncial of the North American Province, dealt with the 
“Problems of High School-College Articulation.” 
jong the afternoon panels was that on Latin, presided over 
Brother Patrick S. Collins, F.S.C., on the theme “Th« Place 
MW atin in the High School.” A resolution passed by the 
yanel, issuing from an address by John Courtney, Bergen 
tatholic High School, Oradell, New Jersey, was as follows: 
‘Regglved, that a Committee be formed to explore the General 
Curse in Latin, as outlined in the New Latin Syllabus for 
New York State.” 





Book Reviews 


Satura Librorum: Americo da Costa Ramalho, Dipla 
nomata no Estilo de Aristopfanes. Coimbra 1952. Pp. 169. 
flisabeth Brunius-Nilsson, Aaiudvie: An Inquiry into a Mode 
if Apostrophe in Old Greek Literature. Ny ae we: Almquist 
ind Wiksells, 1955. Pp. 155. Eino Mikkola, /sokrates: Seine 
Angchauung im Lichte seiner Schriften. Helsinki 1954. Pp. 
Mi. 

Here in three doctoral dissertations from regions largely 
nythical for the ancient Greeks the deathless corpus of 
Hellenic literature is again submitted to dissecting analysis 
iy the doctors. It is no autopsy, though, for the purpose is 
inlay bare not the cause of demise but some structural fea- 
tues which account for the remarkable vitality of Greek 

t. Such minute study of details is no doubt useful on 
the scientific level. It is not likely to harm the robust patient 
md we who watch the operation may go off with increased 
wderstanding of why we have always admired Greek writers 
s living wholes, and with respect for the persevering skill 
of the diagnosis. 

Dr. da Costa Ramalho (whom I remember from Oxford for 
his large interests in life and in classical literature) bravely 
tackles the problem of compound words from the busy forge 
of Aristophanes. He takes them up one by one as they occur 
neath extant play (treating the dialogue sections separately 
fom the choruses), with analysis of their meaning, lineage 
or parallels, and their function in context. He shows how 
Aristophanes uses his long fused words for quite disparate 
fects: satire, preposterous posing, mere fun, lyric creative- 
tess, grandeur of language, echoing or mimicking of the style 
of others, subtly intellectual humor. A list of the 280 com- 
wound substantives and adjectives, and the bibliography, 
tan be of use to many who could not follow the book itself. 
The Greek font is hard to read, and there are a great many 

rints in both Greek and Portuguese. 

e study from Sweden, in very competent English, spends 
MW) pages on a single word. This may seem over-academic 
ut is, in fact, very useful. The analysis is penetrating and 
intelligently organized, a model of cautious objectivity as it 
wrks through a maze of ancient and modern literature 
evant to the interpretation of that Protean word of address 

. The focus is primarily on its usage in Homer. 

ter occurrences are drawn on to illuminate the Homeric 
‘se, Apollonius Rhodius is found to follow his master’s 
dling of the word, but with less subtle and varied psychol- 
‘ey, being much less brilliant a poet. Herodotus and Aris- 
tophanes keep to the Homeric usage in their own different 
in Plato the word is confined to urbane address. 
‘heocritus is in a new world, subject to many non-Homeric 
wa Ee and thus helps little toward a solution. Related 
tre like eiog and oyérdwg are examined, as also the voca- 
wei general. Interestingly, dasudveog occurs in Homer only 
Vocative, while @eiog is never in that case, and the 
acutely argues that the meaning of daiudéve may 
re be different, more primitive, from the meaning the 
in other forms which appear only later. 
More basic word daiuwy is found to differ from Oed¢ 
being an object of worship and never implying perma- 
in the effects of its influence on men. Translations of 
are endlessly varied, and often contradictory. The 
es many, from different contexts, and shows 
one version can be adequate to the word’s flexibility. 
handled in each particular case as the context de- 
always the basic sense will be found to lie in a 


§ezidee 


bgt 


bverful entreaty for attention. It exercises an intimate but 
iaeiry force on the listener, like use of his name, like a 
* he implied attitude can range from affection to 
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threat. It is not of itself derogatory, as it later became in the 
wake of theological interpretations of daizwyv, which must not 
be read back into Homer. The word is not “untranslatable,” 
but a supreme challenge to the translator’s ability to perceive 
and convey the connotation at each instance of a word very 
Greek in its untransferable vitality of thought. 

The Finnish contribution, published in neatly printed 
German translation, is a valuable full-scale critical analysis 
of Isocrates’ thought. It reveals a coherent system behind the 
famous orator’s philosophical, religious, educational, and 
political views. Holding that man cannot find certitude but 
only reach appearances, Isocrates was essentially agnostic. 
An ethical pessimism and pragmatic standard of conduct fit 
in with his realistic life-ideals: to persuade men (without 
convincing them) to action beneficial to society as a whole. 
For this, oratory and a good rhetorical education are essen- 
tial; and from them will grow a State organized to effective 
progress in the actual world situation. To Isocrates, this 
meant unification of Greece and its triumph over the bar- 
barians, under the leadership of Philip of Macedon. The ex- 
position is lucid and well documented. 

Raymond Victor Schoder, S.J. 
University of Nijmegen, 
Netherlands 





Carlo Maria Franzero, The Life and Times of Nero. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. 336. $4.75. 

It baffles one to find a proper location for this book. The 
author undoubtedly has a kind of fascination for Nero, and 
he accordingly picked up just about everything apocryphal 
in the literature of this emperor and his tempestuous times. 
The result is a compound of fiction and falsehood that simply 
has no literary genre. It does not belong in biography. That 
form demands historical integrity, and here history gets short 
shrift. The book is not polemical, at least in final effect, be- 
cause Franzero so often seems to tire of his point of view— 
which is that of the After-Christian—and to embrace the 
traditional account of such deeds as the beheading of Saint 
Paul. Nor is the diction distinguished, the action brisk, the 
plot climactic, the character of Nero or Tigellinus drawn in 
adult terms. Leave out a close acquaintance with the City’s 
classical gecgraphy, and there is no meat on the bone. If the 
dust-jacket says: “In all, this is an important and engrossing 
work,” then we merely note that motion picture advertising 
has moved in on book-making. 

The bold-faced mendacity shows nowhere more clearly than 
on page 162. There the reader is asked to swallow the follow- 
ing enormity: “And Paul was a personal prisoner of the 
Emperor because he had called Nero Caesar his greatest 
enemy.” This playing with truth runs on through the episodes 
involving Seneca, Peter, the fire of 64 A.D., the Christian 
suffering and persecution after the fire, no less than in many 
earlier confrontations in the portrayal of the emperor. Fran- 
zero had a purpose which he consistently pursued; it was to 
make Nero likable. The aim is followed with a childishly 
neurotic fixation. Beyond this unity, the book has little te 


offer. 

W. E. Shiels, S.J. 
Xavier University, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Bartholomew Fuerst, 0.S.B., A Reading Course in Greek: 
Book I. St. Meinrad, Indiana, A Grail Publication, 1956. 
Pp. vi, 282. 

This new elementary Greek book, intended primarily for 
the use of seminary students, is designed to provide a rapid 
preparation for the understanding of New Testament Greek. 
The author works on the sound assumption that the best 
method of learning to read Greek ig to read it. Therefore 
each of the 55 lessons contains connected passages from the 
Gospel of Saint John (or, in a few instances, from Saint 
Luke) to be interpreted by the student. For the first ten 
lessons the passages are brief and are accompanied by inter- 
linear translations; in the remaining lessons the passages 
become increasingly longer and are without translations. 
Each lesson, in addition to the Greek passage for translation, 
which is often more than a page in length, also contains notes 
on the text, a brief vocabulary, a paragraph on word study, 
and a list of topics for further study based on conjugations 
declensions, and grammatical rules assembled in the back of 
the book. English. sentences to be translated into Greek are 
included in the first twenty-four lessons. The emphasis 
throughout is on learning the principles of the language from 
seeing them exemplified in the passages to be translated. 
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It seems to this reviewer that the method employed in this 
book has much to be said in its favor. It is, of course, a 
method which can be employed much more effectively with 
New Testament Greek than in other fields, since the student 
may be presumed already to have some familiarity with the 
content of the passages presented for translation. The great 
advantage in the procedure here followed is that almost from 
the beginning the student has the satisfaction of dealing with 
real Greek, as distinguished from the artificial senterces and 
stories which make up the reading matter of many elemen- 
tary Greek books. 

ome may feel that it is better for the student to begin 
with classical Attic Greek; but in this age of rapid decline in 
Greek studies, a book which can inspire students to make 
progress in the Greek of any — should be a welcome addi- 
tion to our teaching tools. If the student is once introduced 
to the language and develops enthusiasm for it at any period 
of its development, he can easily make the transition to the 
slightly different Greek of other periods. 

Chauncey Edgar Finch 

Saint Louis University 





To Fronto, literature was the one really important 
thing in the world.—J. W. Mackail, Latin Literature. 





Present day critics would perhaps find the conso- 
lations which the ancients offered as a solace for 
distress, puerile and inadequate to bring any real 
comfort to an afflicted heart. But every literature 
must be judged by the standards of the time in which 
it was written. The consolations of the schools of 
rhetoric fell far short, no doubt, of being true allevia- 
tions of sorrow, but they were the best that could 
then be offered. These writers could not put into 
their literature a message of hope which they them- 
selves did not possess.—Sister Mary Edmond Fern, 
S.L., The Latin Consolatio As a Literary Type. 





Bonus temporalibus nec bonis extollitur nec malis 
frangitur; malus autem ideo huiusce modi infelici- 
tate punitur, quia felicitate corrumpitur. 

—Sti. August. De Civ. D. 1.8. 





Ageim Awelisble . 1 1 tw te et tl 


Leo M. Kaiser, 
T. Maccius Plautus, The Captives: Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. 


This popular edition of the Captivi, hereto- 
fore available in mimeographed form, has 
now been planographed in a new and at- 
tractive format, with slight revisions. 


Orders may be placed now, for delivery 
at once. 


Address: THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN, 


3647 West Pine Boulevard 
Saint Louis 8, Missouri 


Price: $1.25 per copy, plus postage. 





Materials Available 
through the Office of 
The Classical B 


Richard E, Arnold, S.J., Editor 
CLASSICAL ESSAYS PRESENTED 
TO JAMES A. KLEIST, S.J. 


Containing an INTRODUCTION by the Editor, 
articles by Walter R. Agard, William H, Ak 
ander, Norman J. DeWitt, Charles Cc. M 
Clyde Murley, John A. Scott, Francis A 


van, S.J. e Each, § 


Thomas P. Byrne, S.J. 


FACETE DICTUM: A LATIN RF.” CR 
DASH OF HUMOR 


Light-hearted reading for those with a yee 
a half or more of systematic training in La 


a 
General Index ie ; 


TO VOLUMES 1-25 OF THE CLASSICAL t 
BULLETIN eamemenaer Eo 


William R. Hennes, S.J., and Richard E, Arnold, | ; 


IRIS: A READING LIST OF ARTICLES 
SELECTED FROM CLASSICAL PERIODIC 
Chosen from nine periodicals from the begi 
of each until August 1, 1941. Each, §1 
e a 
Leo M. Kaiser 4 
T. MACCIUS PLAUTUS, THE CAPTIVES: — 
EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES, — 
AND VOCABULARY as 
Intended for rapid oem in lower classes i, 
Each, $1. 
William C, Korfmacher 
OTHLONI LIBELLUS PROVERBIORUM 


Critical and annotated edition of an elevent 
century proverb collection. Each, $2. 
: a 


O. J. Kuhnmuench, S.J. 


AIDS FOR THE RHYTHMIC READING 
OF VERGIL 


SOME AIDS TO LATIN 
Each, 5c; in lots of 12 or more, e 
e 


Raymond V. Schoder, S.J. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL NEEDS 


Each, 5c; in lots of 12 or more, ¢ 
e 


Sense-Line Texts... 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO PRIMA 
(Peterson) 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO TERTIA 
(Bachhuber) 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO QUARTA 
(Giunta) 


Cicero, PRO ARCHIA (Peterson) 4 
Each, 25c; in lots of 12 or more, eat 


Address: a 
The Classical Bulletin 
3647 West Pine Boulevard 
Saint Louis 8, Missouri 
All items are sent plus postage 























